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THE VALLEY SINGER, 


He was not a mighty singer; 
His voice was all too weak 
To reach the ear of the pilgrims 
Who climbed toward the mountain’s peak; 
But it came to those in the valley, 
Like the voice of wind or bird, 
And something in its music 
Made glad the hearts that heard. 


The dwellers among the lowlands 
Had wearisome burdens to bear; 
Their lives were lives of labor, 
Of want, and woe, and care; 
But when the song of the singer 
Was heard in the weariest Cay, 
It seemed like a wind in storm-time, 
That blows the clouds away. 


It was sweet with a faith as steadfast 
As the hills they might not climb, 
In the love that sets things even 
In its own good way and time ; 
It lifted the hearts that sorrowed 
Above their woe and pain, 
And made the restless. patient 
With the music of its strain, 


He was only a valley singer, 
But his song went through the land, 
And touched the hearts that heard it, 
For they could understand. 
Better to sing for the many 
A song that is sweet with cheer, 
And with help for the time of trial, 
Than to sing what few can hear. 


Yes; his was a grander mission 
Than that singer’s is whose song 
Is sung for the few on the mountains, 
For it made so many strong. 
And when the grass shall grow over 
His grave in the lower land, 
His song will not be forgotten, 
Though it was not counted grand. 
Ensen E. Rexvorp. 


AN AMERICAN BASIS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


AN.ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CHICAGO LITERARY CLUB BY FREDERIC 
W. ROOT. 


OSSIBLY it will be regarded as an affectation to use the term 
American in describing ideas which should permeate musical 
culture ; for if | succeed in showing the value of a new and 

broader basis of criticism it will perhaps be thought to indicate a 
somewhat arrogant patriotism to attach to it the adjective of our 
nationality. 

Yet the Declaration of Independence by the United States of 
America was the first distinct and successful enunciation of the 
equality of mankind as regards the pursuit of all things valuable and 
proper. Itis the Republic in music which I propose to consider; 
and instead of American | might say Republican basis of criticism ; 
or, indeed, if to any ears the word Republican is lacking in euphony, 
the term Democratic will answer as well. 

A love of music is the inheritance of all, albeit not highly valued 
by some; and from the street Arab, who follows the band, to the 
most opinionated dead-head at the symphony concert, its ministra- 
tions may fall upon all. If it is conceded, and I believe it generally 
is, that music is a blessing to man, the American idea would seem to 
be that musical education should be provided for all classes and 
conditions of society according to their needs. In a comparatively 
new country and a democracy, the bringing of musical appreciation 
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forms, such as no social conditions have ever before demanded. It 
means an administration of the art different in some important 
respects from that pursued in countries far in advance of ours in mu 
sical attainment, and upon which we must long depend for the rarest 
phases of the art. 

Opposed to this that I will call the American idea in music, there 
is dormant in this country a tendency alien to our institutions, so far 
as those institutions are peculiarly ours. With so numerous a con- 
tingent of educated foreigners in our population, and with the in 
creased culture of a class of native citizens found principally in the 
cities, no one will think of denying to foreign standards and methods 
a large measure of value in the United States. But I am going to in- 
sist upon the Democratic American idea as being just as applicable to 
music as to politics. 1 wish to put our national musical culture upon 
a foundation of principles as broad as the federal constitution, and 
this I venture to call ‘‘ An American Basis of Musical Criticism.”’ 

The first obstacle I shall meet in urging my point is in the rever- 
ence which we feel for European art, To one who comprehends 
the intellectual scope and grasp of a Palestrina, Bach, or Wagner, 
the poetic grace of a Schubert, Chopin, or Verdi, and the insight of 
such interpreters as Rubinstein, Joachim, or Haupt, it is hard to 
realize that there is any other side to the question of musical educa- 
tion than to sit at the feet of these inspired prophets and learn won- 
derful things directly from their lips. But there zs another side to it. 
Apollo's most sacred oracles of to-day speak to the common people, 
as did that of Delphi, with impressive but for the most part incom 
prehensible utterance. Yet art utterances are not controlled by any 
priesthood however consecrated. All nature and human life are 
vocal with them; and these by whom the Delphian riddles are not 
understood may find, as did Jason at Dodona, that the trees speak a 
language equally inspired yet perfectly comprehensible. European 
art, wonderful as it is, cannot hope to speak for humanity every 
where and at all times, or to impose its traditions of art education 
unmodified upon the rest of the world. Certainly from the life of a 
great and peculiar nation like ours, some contributions to the forms 
and traditions of an art so spontaneous as music may be expected 

The next obstacle lies in the difficulty of realizing that most of our 
people who are adults in years are children in art culture. In his 
article upon musical possibilities of America, published in Scrzbner 
Magazine, Mr. Thomas voices this obstacle in a remark to the effect 
that grown people studying music should not be treated like children 
This is in certain respects true enough, yet, in the sense it was e\ 
dently intended, the writer shows little experience with aught but the 
advanced stages of musical instruction. 

The foreigners who come here to practice the profession of musi 
easily take the lead, surrounded as they are with the prestige of old 
world achievement, and endowed with musical inheritance which is, 
on the average, richer than that of their American co-laborers 
These leaders at once establish standards among us which are the 
natural outgrowth of ideas ingrained by centuries of acquiescence in 
centralization and class privilege. Around these standards rally the 
few, consisting mostly of cultivated people in our large cities, and a 
sort of aristocratic musical cultus is maintained, which we are taught 
to consider as representative of America, and are eager to hear com- 
pared with that existing in Europe. Without question this cultus is 
a desirable feature in our national life. But like certain other ‘‘isms,” 
itis bigoted and intolerant. Whatever does not directly minister to 
its welfare is denounced; whoever does not declare allegiance to 
its alien priests is proscribed, and it is as careless of the masses as 
aristocratic institutions are likely to be. The American masses, 
however, are a very different people from those which have de 
veloped under European governments. It has springs of life and 
activity which aliens cannot appreciate and which intolerance can 
not suppress ; and American music has come to us as the Messiah 
according to the Christian faith came to the Jews. While the priests 
and the learned are looking for its advent in foreign pomp and cir- 
cumstance, it is quietly doing a beneficent work among the people 

The alien idea, then, is a tendency toward bigotry and exclusive- 
ness; and the American idea in music, as in other things, leads to 
tolerance and universality. The one would devote all talents and 
skill to the advanced needs of musical life only ; while the other 
sanctions their exercise in the rudiments of music as well as in the 
elementary things of education generally. 

First, let us see what in the line of musical art has come from the 
American nation itself, considering this both as to its intrinsic merit 
and as an indication which it gives of the actual unassumed status 
of our people and the duty of educators toward them. 

The seeds of musical art have been blown to our shores from all the 





home to the people involves attention to the rudiments of the art, 
together with a perfection and inspiration of the simpler musical 





flowering plants of Europe. Some of these may have been nurtured 
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here as exotics without essential change in the nature of their growth, 
while some have found in our soil the conditions of a transformed 
existence, and they flourish to-day as a distinctively American 
product. 

The germ which has had the most legitimate and widespread 
growth was the one borne hither upon the breezes that wafted the 
Mayflower westward—the germ of English psalmody. Yet Puritan- 
ism was a foe to “art; and even where constrained to the use of 
music for worship by such advocacy of it as they found in the 
Scriptures, the Puritans made it as horrible as possible by their 
treatment of it. And that the nasal caterwauling which our revered 
forefathers used to attach to the psalms did not entirely worry music 
out of existence among their descendants is a wonderful proof of 
the necessity for musical utterance existing in humanity. 

At length the granite of Puritanism became overlaid with a deposit 
of human nature in which the dry seeds of music could germinate 
naturally. But how poor the nourishment was, may be seen by noting 
the character of the songs into which popular feeling at first expanded. 
It took nearly one hundred and fifty years to produce Yankee Doo- 
dle. Then came an era in which our national existence had to be 
conquered, and our political and social fabric had to be built, by ex- 
acting toil among material and commonplace things; so music still 
had but the scantiest subsistence. I wonder if our ancestors in their 
revolt against England did not unconsciously revolutionize their 
Puritanism, introducing into it something of the expansiveness of 
the country they had acquired to themselves, and something of the 
freedom they had conquered. Whether from an impulse of this de- 
scription or through natural progress, after the Revolution the church 
with us, as did the church in the infancy of music, soon began to 
foster the art. It admitted new musical forms, forms of less rigorous 
outlines, and that spoke a more naive and heart-felt devotion, and 
allowed these to be sung in a civilized tone of voice. It also ad- 
mitted instruments of all kinds, even the ophicleide, to assist in the 
musical services. Singing schools, as tributaries of church music, 
spread through the land, and gradually there was begun a musical 
culture distinctively American. The American idea in this depart- 
ment was to prepare for the musical service of the church all who 
had any capabilities or even aspirations in that direction that the 
injunction “let all the people praise thee” might be obeyed as liter- 
ally as possible, and that the free and equal worshiper might not be 
offended by a musical aristocracy, surpliced or otherwise, whose 
official action put certain privileges of the sanctuary quite out of his 
reach. The foreign idea, in opposition to which they had set up this 
republic, led in the direction of training a few in a higher grade of 
music than the many can unite in, with a tax to support these, and a 
suggestion that common people should know their duty to their 
betters and not interfere. As was said, the singing school came into 
existence as a tributary of democratic church music, and a new school 
of music appeared in connection with this. The product of this school 
was designed to combine recreation with instruction in the science 
of ‘‘ reading notes,’’ and was adapted to be the vehicle of emotional 
utterance of people whose impulses were noble, but whose inherit- 
ance of culture was the minimum. Nothing of the boisterous vapor- 
ing of the student song, or the conventional sentimentality of the 
love song, or the giddy suggestions of the chansonette, or the antique 
childishness of the ballad entered into this; but it was pervaded 
with wholesome sentiments inspired by nature, patriotism, religion, 
home, and a contemplative, objective form of love. The music was 
necessarily as simple as possible, and it required a new form of inge- 
nuity and a special talent to shape the simple material and element- 
ary forms which alone could be used, so that they should befit the 
adult age of the students and the mature words to which they were 
wedded. 

[Zo be Continued.| 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 








FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 





Lonpon, March 6, 1888. 


URING the past month we have probably had more musical 
novelties than we are likely to have even during the grand 
season in the summer. The prospects of this summer are 

indeed just now over-ciouded. If anything happens to the Crown 
Prince at St. Remo, all Court and fashionable festivities will be 
abandoned, and the season will be spoilt. Managers, therefore, are 
now crowding in their concerts as fast as possible before the bad 
times come. The following are among the chief events and festivi- 
ties of the past month: 


THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has been elected principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The members of the institution must cordially 
be congratulated on securing for so high a post the services of an 
eminent composer, and a musician of liberal tastes and independent 
character. Dr. A.C. Mackenzie was born in Edinburgh in 1847, 
and is therefore now in the very prime of life. He studied first 
under his father, and as a lad of eleven he went to Schwarzburg, 
Sondershausen, where he was placed under Ulrich and Stein. While 
there he partly supported himself by playing the violin in the ducal 
orchestra. In 1862 he returned to England, and was placed under 
M. Sainton at the Royal Academy of Music, where he was one of the 
“King’s Scholars.”” In 1865 he went back to Edinburgh, and prac- 
ticed there his profession as a teacher of music and conductor in St. 
George’s Church until 1879, when, for reasons of health, he began to 
pass the greater part of each winter on the Continent. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie has written several songs, part-songs, and pianoforte pieces, 
three anthems, a Pianoforte Quartet in E, and some Scottish pieces, 
when he came more prominently before the public as the composer 
of the cantata ‘‘ The Bride,”’ and of the cantata ‘‘ Jason,”’ the latter 
written for the Bristol Festival of 4882. Mr. Carl Rosa took up the 
young Scotchman and commissioned him to compose the opera 
“‘Colomba,”" which was produced at Drury Lane, April, 1883. 
Thenceforward Dr. Mackenzie's progress was rapid. His oratorio 
“The Rose of Sharon,” perhaps the most popular of all his works, 
was contributed to the Norwich Festival of 1884, his Violin Concerto 
to the Birmingham Festival of 1885, his opera ‘‘ The Troubadour"’ to 
the Carl Rosa season of 1886, and his cantata ‘‘ The Story of Sayid”’ 
to the Leeds Festival of the same year. Yet another oratorio, origin- 
ally destined for Birmingham, has been reseryed for the next Leeds 
Festival. Dr. Mackenzie wrote a Jubilee Ode for the Crystal Palace 
last year, and he has since the establishment of Messrs. Novello’s 
Choir acted as its chief conductor. A year or two ago he received 
the degree of Mus. Doc. (/onoris causa) at Edinburgh University. 


DR. BRADFORD'S “JUDITH.” 


Dr. Jacob Bradford's oratorio “‘ Judith’’ was produced at St. James's 
Hall on the 28th ult. The composer is principal of a training college 
in South London, and he was Mus. Bac. in 1873, proceeding at New 
College, Oxford, for his degree of Mus. Doc. in 1878. ‘‘Judith’’ was 
written as his degree exercise, and therefore it is not difficult to ex- 
plain the profusion of fugues, double choruses, and other things 
intended to show that the composer is master of his art and is worthy 
the degree of Mus. Doc. The story is taken mainly from the Book 
of Judith in the Apocrypha, the narrative being interspersed with 
texts from the Psalms and the prophets. 


JOACHIM AND MADAM SCHUMANN. 


On the 13th ult. Dr. Joachim made his debut at the Popular Con- 
certs, and a fine program attracted a large audience. It opened 
with Mendelssohn's beautiful and ever welcome octet, and closed 
with a Haydn quartet. Mrs. Henschel sang songs by Schubert and 
by her husband. Mr. Max Pauer played Schumann's Toccata in C, 
Op. 7; and Dr. Joachim, who was, of course, quite the lion of the 
evening, played the adagio and adlegro from Bach's Violin Sonata 
in C, and for an encore the slow movement from the same com- 
poser’s Sonata in G minor. On the 18th ult. Dr. Joachim played 
Bach's Chaconne. 

Madame Schumann made her reappearance at the Popular Con- 
cert on the 27th ult. before an enormous audience. She played 
Beethoven's sonata ‘ Les Adieux, l'Absence, et le Retour,”’ and Schu- 
mann's Romance in D minor from the suite Op. 32, with all her old 
charm of style; and if she has lost somewhat of physica] force, her 
powers are still not a little astonishing for a lady of sixty-eight. 
The audience, it is said, began to assemble at the doors of St. 
James’s Hall soon after two o’clock—that is to say, about six hours 
before the time announced for the concert to commence. 

On the 3d ult. she gave a magnificent performance of Schumann's 
“Etudes Symphonizies,’’ and she had not played in England for 
many years before. On the 5th inst. her solos were three of the 
harpsichord pieces by Scarlatti, and she also took paft with Joachim 
and Patti in Schumann's “Fantasiestuecke."’ Next October it will 
be sixty years since Madame Schumann made her debut at a con- 
cert at Leipsic. Lo! what a period of public service, if not quite 
unprecedented, is at any rate most unusual. 


MR. MACCUNN’S “ SHIP 0’ THE FIEND.” 


Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s orchestral ballad founded on the Scottish 
oem—a variation of Burger's ‘‘ Leonore”’ ballad—entitled ‘‘ The 
Ship o’ the Fiend,”’ was produced by Mr. Henschel on the 21st ult. 





It is intended to describe in the orchestra how a Scottish lassie was 
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enticed on board ship, and discovered that, while she had mistaken 
the skipper for a saint, he was really a devil, and was bearing her 
to ‘‘the mountain o’ Hell, where you and I maun go.” Although 
announced by Mr. Henschel as the “‘ first time of performance,” Mr. 
MacCunn’'s “ ballad" has already thrice been heard at the Crystal 
Palace under Mr. August Manns. So imposing a subject treated in 
so ambitious a fashion is a task which might fairly be thought too 
great for a musician of barely twenty. But ‘“‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend,” 
although by no means without blemish, displays in very marked 
manner the young Scotsman’s dramatic instincts, his capacity to 
produce picturesque orchestration, and his knowledge of the national 
characteristics of Scottish music. 

Madame Patti will in March sail from Lisbon, on a tour, which, 
from the point of view of the money maker, will probably be the 
culminating point in the career of the highest paid frima donna of 
musical history. For thirty public performances she will receive a 
minimum fee of $180,000. This is the amount of the guarantee, 
but if at any one concert the gross receipts exceed twice the amount 
of Madame Patti's drawings, she isto receive one-half of the balance. 
Thus, if the receipts are only a penny, Madame Patti will yet be paid 
$6,000 a night. But if they be $20,000 (and it is said this total is in 
South America, the paradise of bull fighters and Jrima donne, not 
unseldom exceeded), Madame Patti’s pay will be $10,000, and if the 
total receipts be $25,000 Madame Patti will receive $12,500 per night. 
In any case, she will be paid $180,000 for the thirty concerts, plus 
traveling and hotel expenses. The nonsensical rumors of the great 
artist’s projected retirement are sufficiently contradicted by the 
reports of her projected co-operation at a concert at the Albert Hall 
next November. Madame Patti has, however, signed no definite 
contract for anything of the sort. Indeed, if the sun shines suf- 
ficiently in Southern America, it would be absurd to neglect the con- 
tinued making of hay. Furthermore, it is not by any means certain 
whether—still under Mr. Abbey's guidance—Madame Patti will not 
return via New York, to take, after the Presidential election, yet 
another tender and very last farewell of the United States. All 
these matters, while such vast sums are in prospect, must neces- 
sarily be mere questions for the future. For the present, the fact 
will suffice that Madame Patti can earn far more in South America 
in five days than the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary com- 
bined receive in London for twelve calendar months’ service to the 
State. But the Marquis of Salisbury—perhaps unfortunately for 
himself—does not possess an unique soprano voice. 

Her numerous friends will be glad to learn that Madame Minnie 
Hauk has entirely recovered from the slight accident she suffered at 
Christmas, and has been singing with great success in Gotz’ ‘‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew" at Wiesbaden and elsewhere. She has been 
engaged for Covent Garden next summer, so that ‘‘ Carmen ” will, 
undoubtedly, be an item of the repertory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Madame Christine Nilsson has, for some time past, been a 
sufferer from acute rheumatism. Writing to a friend a week or two 
ago, she declared her fear that she would be obliged to close her 
professional career at once, and stated she had given up all hope of 
a farewell American tour. She, however, according to present 
intention, will give two farewell concerts in London during the sea- 
son, under the management of Mr. W. Kuhe, who directed the 
recent Patti farewell. It seems a thousand pities that Madame 
Nilsson cannot, or will not, take her farewell at the opera. 


The Secretary of the Carl Rosa Company (limited) announces 
that his company intend to build and open in the course of the 
present year a new London theater, which, it is proposed, shall form 
a permanent home for English opera in the metropolis. It is, of 
course, desirable to reserve a definite opinion of the new enterprise 
until further details are forthcoming. But it is unquestionably high 
time that London should be rescued from the reproach of being 
almost the only leading capital in Europe which does not possess a 
permanent opera house. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen has accepted the post of conductor at the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition. He will leave England shortly before the 
Philharmonic season closes, the last concert probably being con- 
ducted by Mr. George Mount. Mr. Cowen will twice daily conduct 
the orchestral concerts, to be given during the exhibition at Mel- 
bourne, and he will return to England in time for the first Phil- 
harmonic concert in the spring of 1889. It is asserted that at 
Melbourne he is to be paid 5,000/. 

Antonin Dvorak is said to have in contemplation a new oratorio, 
on a Bohemian subject, the chief feature of the music being the 
wholesale employment of national Bohemian tunes and chorales. 
Such a work ought to be highly interesting. 

Mr. W. G, Cusins is finishing a new symphony. 











The Carl Rosa Company (limited) have declared a dividend of 8 
per cent. 


Jenny Lind has left a fortune of over 40,000/. 
Swedish charities and the rest to her family. 


Half goes to 


THE NEW ORGANIST AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Dr. G. C. Martin has been elected organist of St. Paul's Cathedral 
in the place of Dr. Stainer. Dr. Martin is a man of forty-four, and 
is a native of Lambourn in Berkshire. He took the degree of Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. in 1868, and was afterwards created Mus. Doc. by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Martin is also one of the leading 
members of the College of Organists, and has for some years past 
been sub-organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s. Dr. Martin is 
essentially a cathedral musician, and his compositions, apart from a 
few songs and part-songs, are almost exclusively sacred. He has 
written three evening services for choir and orchestra, several 
anthems, Te Deums, and communion services, and a good deal of 
organ music. To Dr. Stainer the berth was worth 750/. a year, 
besides the house No. 1, Amen Corner, one of the healthiest resi- 
dences in the city of London. 


HERE AND THERE. 





Y son, F. W. Root, has something to do with the coming meet- 
ing of the M. T. N. A. in Chicago, and wants answers from 
persons interested to the following circular. I think the sub- 

ject will interest the readers of this part of the VisITorR, so | offer 

it here with a few remarks : 


Sometimes critics of music teaching remark, ‘If you want people 
to sing, why, just let them sing,” leading one to suppose that they 
disdain small details and minute analysis in elementary musical in- 
struction. On the other hand, we find teachers of musical rudi- 
ments who, in giving instruction, dwell long on details of notation 
or ear training or method of presenting a subject. Please give your 
views as between these two. 

Analysis being difficult or impossible to a child, and irksome to 
many adults, do you consider the method of teaching that wins to be 
the plan of putting all things concretely? This idea has gone so far, 
in some cases, as to produce the experiment of teaching a child 
words before he knows the alphabet. For instance, he was taught 
what the composite sign ‘‘man"’ represented before the names of 
the individual characters were given. In elementary music, it has 
perhaps meant teaching entirely by rote until pupils were advanced 
enough to come easily at the analysis of the subject. In the educa- 
tion of vocalists this method is largely employed—the teacher gives 
examples and the pupil imitates without being required to analyze 
the process. 

On the other hand, some say that we had better approach the sub- 
ject in the most thorough manner, teaching the beginner all that is 
necessarily involved in notation, staff, clef, notes, bars, rests, etc., 
even if progress seems slower at first. Please give me your views 
upon this topic. 

Some practically take the position that only those who show some 
bent toward music should receive education in it, and they charac- 
terize efforts to reach the lowest grade of musical intelligence as a 
waste of time. Others are in favor of simplifying the subject so 
that all can be reached, even though very small results come of it in 
some cases. A. C. Story, President of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, in his address before the I. M. T. A., said, ‘“‘ Are we doing all 
we can for the simplification of the study of vocal music, so that it 
shall be within the reach of all?"’ He also said, “ Systems of teach- 
ing should be perfected till they are adapted to the humblest mind.” 
Does this coincide with your belief ? 

Do you believe that relative pitch can best be impressed upon the 
learner's mind when divested of as many accessories as possible, or 
when accompanied by aids? Some consider the staff notation, just 
as it exists, to be as simple as is necessary for beginners in music. 
Others think that the staff must be interpreted by numerals or sylla- 
bles printed under the notes with which the earlier lessons are ex- 
pressed. Others have made such aids a permanent part of the staff 
notation, by making different shaped note heads, or by putting a 
figure in each note head to show what tone of the key is represented. 
Another aid which has been employed consists in marking the line 
or space of the staff which represents the key-tone—if a line, it is 
made thicker ; if a space, it is wider, Others conclude that what are 
used as aids in interpreting the staff are sufficient for a notation; so 
we see the numerals without the staff, as in the Chevé method in 
France, and initial letters without the staff, as used by the Tonic 
sol-faists. Some don't believe in strongly-marked rhythm for ele- 
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mentary teaching, thinking that it makes pupils mechanical; others | 
make them beat with metronomic exactness and strong accents. 
The opposites in this matter on one side are the staff notationists, 
who believe in teaching absolute pitch and “expressive"’ rhythm, 
and on the other the Tonic sol-faists, who make the utmost use of 
aids in teaching pitch, and have also a system of syllables to ensure 
exactness in rhythmic forms. There are many degrees between 
these extremes. 

I ask your especial attention to this matter of aids in elementary 
musi¢ teaching, and would be very glad to have your views upon : 


1. The degree in which aids are necessary to different grades of pupils and 
different classes of minds. Whether the majority of singers can learn to sing 
independently of syllables, beating time, mental effect of tones, pictorial repre- 


sentation, etc., etc. 

2. The amount of permanence which may be allotted to their use. Whether 
some can ever get along without them, etc. 

3. Thejkind of aids which are indispensable (if any), or most important 

i. Those aids which have only an occasional use. 

». The disadvantages (if any) which attend the use of aids. 


These should be considered with reference to pitch, rhythm, inter- 
vals, modulation, harmony, and whatever a singer should know 
something of in reading and comprehending music. 

It seems to me that this question is the pivot upon which the much 
agitated problem of notation must turn. 

Do you favor the use of an instrument in elementary teaching ? 

Do you consider that tone production should receive early atten- 
tion? If so, do you think it best with children to analyze the process 
at all, defining diaphragmatic breathing, forward tone, and such 
points ? 

What do you consider the most important consideration in caring 
for children’s voices ? 

What do you consider the basis of musical perception with either 
children or adults? One can think of a single tone (a unit of 
thought), or three, or five tones, but do these give any one a firm 
enough basis for musical perception ? 

Is there anything bearing upon elementary music teaching, and 
the popularizing of music, more important than the topics suggested 
above ? 

Address F. W. Root, 34 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


This article is long enough now, so in this paper I will only say: 
In what is called teaching singing, details and analyses are of two 
kinds, viz.: those which relate to the vocal organs and use of the 
voice, and those which relate to printed signs, or notations—in other 
words, to singing and reading music—two distinct and different 
things. It is well to keep this distinction in mind in reading this 
circular and in answering its questions. G. F. R. 
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ADVICE TO NERVOUS PIANISTS. 


BY MARIE MERRICK, 


I never cou/d play for people without becoming nervous, and 

consequently making mistakes. I always practiced well and 
learned my pieces thoroughly, but it made no difference how well I 
knew them, the result was always the same.” 

This young lady's trouble seems to be a common one among 
amateur musicians, as complaints similar to hers are frequently 
heard. The accompanying assertion that the pieces were thoroughly 
learned, however, was a mistaken one, as experience has repeatedly 
taught us. Music can be learned and learned. While a person 
may know a piece well enough to play it quite creditably when alone, 
knowing it well enough to perform it in good style before an audi- 
ence is quite another matter, especially if the player is not sure of 
comprehension and sympathy from all who may be present. Any 
sensitively organized pianist knows how much easier it is to play for 
some people than for others. Those who are in sympathy with him 
the player forgets in common with himself, and becomes absorbed 
in the music he is rendering, while he cannot help being painfully 
conscious of the presence of unappreciative listeners. Sympathy on 
the part of the audience is a powerful stimulus to the player; nay, 
more, it is an inspiration in itself. Some portion of one’s audience, 
‘however, is very likely to lack sympathy and appreciation; there- 
fore one’s mastery of a piece, both as regards technique and expres- 
sion, must be so perfect that to make a mistake under any 
circumstances is almost impossible. Some teachers require their 
pupils to practice a piece from beginning to end in the same 
tone, and with a firm, decided touch, bringing out each note clearly, 
until the whole piece can be played correctly, before allowing them 
to pay any attention to the expression. Other teachers, on the con- 


‘} GAVE up music,” said a young lady to us recently, “ because 





trary, argue that even when just beginning to learn a piece the 








pupil should remember the expression as well as the technique. 
According to our own experience the former method is far the better. 
While some persons might be able to cultivate technique and expres- 
sion at the same time, the average piano student would find it very 
difficult. 

Then, again, there are piano teachers who require their pupils to 
play everything without a mistake. This seems an extreme course, 
and one likely to destroy all expression ; for if the idea that he must 
not make a mistake or miss a note becomes fixed in the pupil's 
mind, the chances are that it will take full possession at the expense 
of all other ideas. Many people, too, through the constant fear of 
making a mistake, would acquire a hesitating touch, and so cause 
the teacher to fail of his end. The piano student who employs the 
method we have already commended—practicing new pieces slowly, 
in strict time, with firm, even touch, a¢/acking each note with decis- 
ion, even if the fingers do occasionally strike the wrong keys, until 
he feels both in his brain and in his fingers that the technical diffi- 
culties of the piece are mastered—will soon acquire the correct 
expression, so far as his capacity admits, and will not be easily 
affected by any disturbing influences when playing for an audience 
of any sort. 

Every pianist who is liable to be frequently called upon to play 
for company should have a repertoire, be it ever so small, at Its 
fingers’ ends. Let him keep well practiced at least half a dozen 
pieces ata time. When both he and his audiences are thoroughly 
weary of these, or, better, before the latter are 400 weary, let others 
be repracticed and prepared to do duty—brought into active service, 
as it were. By pursuing this course the most nervous persons, as a 
rule, will be enabled to play with far more satisfaction to both them- 
selves and their hearers than if they attempt pieces of which they 
are not perfectly sure—pieces that they may play very well if cir- 
cumstances are favorable, but if otherwise, very badly. They are 
also enabled to play at least passably well, irrespective of moods. 
Any pianist with true musical feeling is more or less under the con- 
trol of certain moods, and cannot always play uniformly well. It is 
possible to yield so fully to these moods that at times one will play 
exceedingly well, at other times atrociously; but it is also possible 
for the man to master the mood to the extent of playing correctly 
and well in respect to technique, and with at least a moderate 
amount of expression. 

Patience and perseverance are virtues too rarely found in the am- 
ateur pianist, Nine times out of ten when he thinks he has mastered 
a piece he is just ready to practice it with something of the appre- 
ciation and comprehension necessary to a finished rendition of it. 
Then those troublesome, sometimes ugly, passages to be found in 
every piece, how he will always allow them to be stumbling blocks, 
instead of manfully conquering them, as he cou/d if he woudd / 

Another bad habit common to amateur players, especially those 
who play without notes, is allowing the mind to wander while play- 
ing. We have found counting to be an excellent remedy for this. 
It is not at all pleasant, when playing for a roomful of people, to 
suddenly awake, as it were, from some day dream and not know 
where one is, or ought to be, playing—to be obliged to stop abruptly 
and take a fresh start. 

We can think of no more forcible or appropriate conclusion to 
these remarks than a rule of our own which the average pianist 
would do well to adopt; namely, when a piece has been learned, 
learn it again, and continue this course until it zs learned as well as 
ability will permit.— 7%e Christian Union. 





——_ > S&S 


THE MOODY AND SANKEY HYMNS. 





on ‘The Moody and Sankey Hymnology”’ was not fair in its 

criticism. It seems to me that any fair criticism of the Gospel 
Hymns must take into account their origin, purpose and history or 
practical working. 

To judge them from a purely technical point of view—whether 
poetic or musical—is to do them an injustice. Especially will this be 
true when the criticism is made by one who lives and works in a 
different atmosphere, and who is himself a writer of a very different 
class of music. Such a person must be out of sympathy with the 
Gospel Hymns. 

These hymns are often criticised in the same spirit in which all 
revival work is condemned. How shall we regard certain evan- 
gelists who, though judicious, earnest Christian workers, are not 
great thinkers, have not a very large grasp of truth, preach some 
poor theology, are too emotional, use questional methods and too 
much ‘‘commonplace language,” etc. ? 

Is not this the standpoint: Do they adapt the Gospel message to 


Poa the help feeling that the second letter recently ee 
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the time and place, with the earnest, prayerful object of saving men ? | O’Neills of Claneboy, and his Ode on the Downfall of the Gael (A. 


Should not the Gospel Hymns be judged in the same way? It must 


D. 1562), translated by Sir S. Ferguson, and beginning 


be admitted that these hymns—words and music—have preached | 


and are preaching the Gospel effectively. And not only this, but 
they do assist in the development of the Christian life after it has 
been entered upon. 


They possess the glow, individuality and action 


“My heart is in woe 

And my soul deep in trouble, 
For the mighty are low, 

And abased are the noble,’’ 


necessary to reach and convict the “‘ commonplace” hearer of the | 


message. That is what is wanted—not poetry, not theology, not 
philosophy in any strict sense. They also bring encouragement, 
teaching and stimulus enough to foster and develop a healthy 
Christian life. What their future may be I know not, but I will 


place it alongside of the future of nearly all the Sunday-school and | 


church hymnology. 


: . : 
Only the best of each, of course, will survive, and there is about 


as much in one as the other. I have recently examined, with the 
aid of an excellent musician, nearly all of the Sunday-school song- 
books which have appeared within the last five years, and also many 
of the church hymnals ; and, whatever may be said as to the poetry 
and theology selected, the music, at least, both in its adaptation to 
the words and also to the supposed object in view, is inferior, and 
much of it far below that of the Gospel Hymns. The two main 
faults are lack of harmony and lack of adaptability. Included in 
these are inflexibility, want of appeal to the memory and feeling. 
Music certainly is a divine medium of communication. It does not 
require a technical education ; it has its power over a dumb animal. 
Only about one-fifth of all the new music is wsad/e in the fullest 
sense. 

I see nothing yet to take the place of Gospel Hymns for their 
work, though undoubtedly there must be a new supply soon. Let us 
hope it will be better and on a higher musical plane; lacking some 
poor features. But let us not judge them hastily and unfairly, or 
throw them aside until their mission in God's hands is complete. 

They are dear to very many who have been led by them to the 
Savior. Their message has in some cases been more effectual than 
many sermons. They will not all perish; they have done and will 
do a noble work.— George R. Dickinson in Christian Union. 


—— 


IRISH MINSTRELSY. 





NUMBER TWO. 


| Concluded. | 


OMANCE often touched the lives of the bards with its charm, 
and sometimes tragedy came with its horrors, as in the story of 
Feircheirtne. This bard was Ollamh to Conrigh, a chieftain 

who lived in splendor in the county of Kerry. Conrigh was a valiant 
warrior, and had been wedded to Blainaid,a lady of transcendent 
beauty, whom he had received as the reward of his prowess in single 
combat with Congculionne, a Knight of the Red Branch, The lady, 
however, was secretly attached to the Knight, and in an accidental 
interview with him from the battlements of her castle, offered to fol- 
low his fortunes, if, at a specified time, and on receiving a signal 
designated by herself, he would storm the castle, and put her hus- 
band and his attendants to the sword. Congculionne gave the de- 
sired promise, and so faithfully did he execute this promise, that 
“the castle was inundated with the blood of its occupants.’’ The 
bard, however, escaped the slaughter, and he made a vow to sacri- 
fice his perfidious mistress to the manes of his chieftain. Blainaid 
and her lover fled to the court of Concovar Mac Neffa,. and thither 
they were followed by the sorrowing and wrathful bard. When the 


| vibrates in all its lines with hopeless lament. His Ode to his chief, 
| Hugh Mac Guire, is much admired. It begins: 


“Cold weather is this night for Hugh, 
A grief is the rigor of its showery drops 
Alas! insufferable is the venom of this night's cold.”’ 


The love-poems of this period are fragmentary. One of the old- 
jestis an Li/een Aroon, a name which has been applied to several 
|modern poems of similar style. According to tradition, the early 
| Eileen Aroon was composed about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
jtury by Carrol O'Daly, brother of the Lord Abbot of Boyle. The 
| poet loved Ellen Kavanagh, daughter of a Leinster chief, but his 
| suit was disapproved by the family of the lady, and once, during a 
|long absence of the poet, the lady was persuaded to bestow her fa- 
vor elsewhere. The bard returned on the day appointed for the 
| wedding. Having been informed of the meaning of the festivities, 
| he disguised himself as a harper, and entered the house of the 
|bride. Ellen herself asked him to play, whereupon he sang the 
| song which revealed himself to her, and lured her to flee with him. 
| ‘* The exquisite sweetness of the air,’’ says Williams, “first known 
|to the English world by its Scotch transcription into Rodin Adair, 
| has been remarked by all lovers of music, and Handel is reputed to 
| have said that he would rather have been the composer of this air 
|than of the finest of his oratorios.’" The love-songs are supposed to 
| have been written by persons of lower rank than that of the pro- 
| fessional bards. These lyrics are rhapsodical, but abrupt, and 
sometimes almost incoherent. The following is full of confused 


fervor : 

| “O, Mary Chuisle ! O, blossom of fairness, 

| Branch of generousness, westward from the Nair, 

| Whose voice is sweeter than the cuckoo’s on the branch 
You have left me in the anguish of death 
The candle is not clear to me, the table nor the company, 
From the drunkenness you cause me, O, Star of Women | 
Majestic, graceful maid, who has increased my woe 

‘ ° ° 


High coaches (I have seen) with white horses, 
And English cavaliers fighting for their ladies, 
If you go home from me, Mary, safe home to you 
Your shadow would make light without the sun! 


| 
| . 
| 


| It wasthe custom of the bards to personify Ireland, and ‘“‘ Dark 
| Rosaleen "’ (or “‘ Rosie Dubh,” the “ Little Black Rose,” one of the 


| allegorical names for Ireland), by a bard of the famous Hugh Roe 
| O'Donnell, is almost oriental in its delicate tenderness, and its rich- 


\ness of imagery. Among the translations of Ferguson we find this 


** Put your head, darling, darling, darling 
| Your darling black head my heart above 

| O, mouth of honey, with the thyme for fragrance, 
| Who, with heart in breast, could deny you love?" ete 

| Turlogh Carolan, born in Newton, Ireland, 1670, is considered the 


| last of the Irish bards. His personal history is full of interest, and 
| his music and poems are instinct with beauty and power. Here 


verse from Ferguson's translation of Carolan's “ J&i/d Madel 


iS 
ja 
| C ‘y. 
| ** Mild Mabel-ni-Kelly, bright Cooleen of curls, 
| All stately and Ease as the swan on the lake 

Her mouth of white teeth is a palace of pearls 
And the youth of the land are love-sick for her sake ! 
No strain of the sweetest e’er heard in the land, 
That she knows not to sing, in a voice so enchanting, 
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latter arrived at Eamania he found Concovar and his court, together | 
with the fugitives, walking on the top of a rock, enjoying the splen- | 
did prospect beneath them. After awhile, Blainaid, happening to | 
detach hersélf from the company, wandered to the edge of a cliff 
which overhung a een reer, and stood wrapt in deep and si- | 
lent thought, The bard approached her, and engaged her in con- | 
versation, then suddenly springing forward, he seized her in his | 
arms, and threw himself with her headlong down the precipice. 
They both were dashed to pieces. 

The second era of bardic poetry includes the time from the | 
landing of Strongbow, to the date of the battle of Boyne. Spenser | 
has given some vivid pictures of Ireland during this period of | 
cruel and bitter struggle. Poetry naturally now assumed a new 
character. There was nothing to inspire epic poems, and the na- 
tive productions took a lyrical form. The soul of the people spoke 
through its bards in tones of beseeching, rejoicing, and bewailing, 
accordingly as the horrors of their internecine war were increased 
or assuaged. Of this era, the two most prominent bards are Fear- 
flatha O’Gnive and O’Hussey. O’Gnive was hereditary bard of | 


That the cranes on the strand fall asleep where they stand 
O, for her bloom the rose, and the lily ne'er wanting 
To shed its mild radiance o’er bosom or hand ! 
The dewy blue blossom that hangs on the spray 
More blue than her eye, human eye never saw, 
Deceit never lurked in its beautiful ray, 
Dear Lady, I drink to you, slainte go bragh ! 
ELISE ALLEN. 





_—_—— 


DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Sunday—Day of the Sun. 

Monday—Day of the Moon. 

Tuesday—Day of Tuisco, the Scandinavian god of war. 
Wednesday—Day of the Scandinavian god Wodin or Odin 
Thursday—Day of the Scandinavian god Thor, god of thunder. 
Friday—Day of the Anglo-Saxon goddess Freya. 
Saturday—Day of the Norse god Szter. 
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WE call attention to the general announce- 
ment in this Vistror of the attractions to be 
offered at the coming May Festival. Special 
effort is being made to make this Festival, 
occurring as it does in Ohio’s centennial year, 
the great Festival of the series, 

WE are pleased to note that the May Fes- 
tival Board have given home talent a promi- 
nent place among the soloists engaged for the 
It is not only the right 
thing to do, but such singers as Mrs. Corinne 


coming Festival. 


Moore-Lawson, Miss Emma Cranch, and Miss 
Elisabeth Hetlich, are quite as acceptable to 
the Cincinnati musical public as any procur- 
able elsewhere. 


A LARGE number of choirs are using the 
VISITOR exclusively. 
Those who have tested it the longest are most 
enthusiastic in its favor. The VisiTor will 
become more and more useful as its circulation 
is extended. 


choir music almost 


Will not those who approve of 
its present course help to make it still more 
efficient by recommending it to singers and 
choirs not yet familiar with its object and 
mission ? 





THE season is fast approaching when the 
conservatories and private teachers will begin 
the series of recitals and concerts always inci- 
May we 
not suggest to both teachers and pupils that 
pieces quite within the capacity of the per- 


dent to the close of the school year. 


formers are much more acceptable to the 
general than the best arias or 
sonatas of the greatest composers indifferently 
performed ? who attempts 
or a Beethoven Sonata, at her 


debut, forces a comparison between herself and 


public are 


A young miss 


” 


** Casta Diva, 


Parepa, or Patti, or Von Bulow, and other less 
but successful Great works 
should, of course, be studied, but they had 
better not be attempted in public until after 


noted artists, 





years of professional life and experience. 


A VERY commendable and useful practice of 
the Tonic-sol-fa school of teachers is the habit 
of drilling without the aid of instruments. 
We do not know as all of them do this; in 
fact, we know they do not, but it is the general 
practice, and is strongly encouraged, in fact, 
insisted upon by Mr, Curwen and his principal 
followers. It is a practice which to some ex- 
tent prevailed in former teaching in America, 
but has fallen more or less into disuse, in 
these days of organs and pianos, It would 
pay to revive it. 





INFORMATION from headquarters assures us 
of the most encouraging prospects for the 
next annual meeting of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association. It will be held at 
Columbus, as formerly, in the new Metropol- 
itan Opera House, beginning Wednesday after- 
noon, June 27th, continuing through the 28th 
and 29th. The President of the Association 
is Mr, W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio. 
S. B. Hulburt, of the same city, is Correspond- 
ing Secretary, who may be addressed for 
further information. 


Our English cousins are having a lively 
discussion of the law designed to regulate 
the sale of musical instruments, notably 
pianos and organs. The law is intended to 
prevent misrepresentation by the dealer. It 
seems that ‘‘ American” organs are manufac- 
tured in England in considerable numbers, 
The law requires 
a certain formula to be stamped upon the 
instrument that the buyer may not be de- 
ceived in his purchase. 
dealers object. Reliable dealers who handle 
instruments other than their own manufacture, 
find no fault with the demands of the law, 
and it will doubtless stand, A man has a per- 
fect right to sell any instrument he may 


and stencil pianos abound. 


To this, unscrupulous 


choose to handle; the law only forbids mis- 
representation. 





Dvorak, the author of ‘*The Spectre 
Bride,” to be sung at the May Festival, is a 
Bohemian, He says that in his native country 
every child is obliged to study music, The 
law is an old one. It was once repealed, he 
says, but is now in force again. ‘Herein, I 
consider, lies one great secret of the natural 
talent for music in my country. Our national 
tunes and chorales come, as it were, from the 
very heart of the people, and beautiful things 
they are. 
oratorio into which I shall introduce some of 
these chorales, The Slavs all love music. 
They may work all day in the fields, but they 
are always singing, and the true musical spirit 
burns bright within them, How they love 
the dance, too! On Sunday, when church is 
over, they Legin their music and dancing, and 
often keep it up without cessation till early 


I intend some day writing an 


the following morning. Each village has its | 


band of eight or ten musicians—I belonged to 
ours as soon as I could fiddle a little. 
supported by the dancers, who pay nothing to 
go in, but in the middle of their polka or 


It is | 











cians and not allowed to continue until they 
have paid as many kreutzers as they can afford. 
When all is over the band divide their earn- 
ings; and mine, of course, used to be handed 
forthwith to my father.” 





Attractive Services. 


How far is it right or best to go in the 
direction of providing merely pleasant and 
interesting features of the church service ? 

It is acknowledged by every one that the 
primary object of the service is the worship of 
God. Connected with this is instruction con- 
cerning Him and our duty toward Him, as set 
forth in the sermon, The direct acts of wor- 
ship are prayer, either in the usual form or by 
means of hymns with music, responsive read- 
ing of the Word, and similar observances. 

In a certain denomination of the Christian 
church no instrumental music whatever is per- 
mitted, and no vocal music except the plainest 


tunes with which are used the Psalms of 
David put into metrical form. No hymns, so- 
called, are ever used. This denomination 


would prefer to sing the genealogies of the 
Old Testament rather than to admit a hymn 
by an ‘‘uninspired’’ writer into the church 
The wealth of Christian experience 
embodied in sacred poetry is, by other 
branches of the church, thought worthy to be 
placed side by side with the songs of the 
The 
gain is undisputable and great, and the vari- 
interest of the service very much 


service, 


sweet singer of Israel, and rightly so. 
ety and 
increased. 

There is still another branch of the Chris- 
tian church which believes in no form of 
service whatever, the absence of form and 
ceremony being held to be a saving virtue. 
The church edifice is made in its exterior and 
interior as plain and uninviting as possible, on 
the ground that there should be nothing to 
distract the attention of the worshiper from 
the great object of the “‘ meeting,” as it is 
called, which is silent communion with God. 
Here no music at all is allowed, either vocal 
or instrumental. 

From this extreme we go to another, .that 
of the Catholic church, which, in its music 
and buildings and ceremonials, acts upon the 
idea that nothing is too good, or bright, or 
brilliant for the house of God, Its churches 
are marvels of architectural beauty, frozen 
music some of them have been called; the 
interiors and altars are gay with color and 
picture and image. The ceremonials of the 
service are grand and impressive, the vestments 
of the priests are imperial in splendor, the music 
is the best and highest known to art. Here 
organ and orchestra and voice combine to add 
to the grandeur of the service. The best 
musical talent of the ages has been employed 
in providing music for the church, The best 
influences in the musical life of all nations 


and all churches have come from this one 


source, 
In the churches between these two extremes 
there is developing a form of service that may 


waltz a couple is stopped by one of the musi- | become a happy medium, We believe in form 























and ceremonial to a certain extent. We be- 
lieve in beautiful, comfortable church build- 
ings, in good music and other attractive sur- 
roundings. The church edifice is the home of 
the church, why should it not be made home- 
like? We believe in the best music for it; 
both vocal and instrumental, The leaders of 
Reformation in their efforts to break away 
from the Old Church forsook not only its 
abuses, but many of its uses which they 
would have done well to retain, but a clean 
sweep was desired and so music had to go 
with the rest. 

The outlook is more promising now. It 
cannot be wrong to provide judicious enter- 
tainment in order to attract people to the 
house of worship, and to interest them when 
once they are there. It may lead to important 
results to them and to the church. When a 
person is once interested, his attention to more 
serious things is easily secured. 

Many years ago, One whose example it is 
always safe to follow, did not hesitate to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of his friends. 
Beyond a doubt a great purpose and lesson 
was in His mind as he contributed to the fes- 
tivities of the marriage in Cana, but he did 
not disdain to first enlist the interest and sym- 
pathy of the people that he might afterward 
gain their love and worship. 

Let us, then, bring the best we have to the 
service of the church, both for entertainment 
and edification; for pleasure and for profit; 
for delight and for devotion. 


The Value of Music. 


An interesting discussion has lately been 
going on in the columns of the Christian 
Union, concerning the real value of music. One 
writer, Dr, Hanchett, takes the ground that 
it is of no practical utility, that it is nothing 
but ‘‘ a pretty toy, a charming frivolity,” etc., 
and advises parents not to allow their children 
to waste their time in its study. 

Dr. Hanchett seems to have soured on the 
art divine, for formerly he was one of our best 
pianists, educated musically by the most re- 
nowned teachers of the old world, a confrere of 
those who have reached the high-water mark 
of musical progress in America, Why he 
abandoned music as a profession he does not 
say; perhaps he was not successful as a teacher, 
or maybe felt that his talents, which were 
undeniably great, were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the public, or he may have found it 
too difficult a task to maintain the high stand- 
ard to which he had attained, or there may 
have been other reasons. It does not matter. 
He forsook music for medicine, and now, 
while practicing the one, is also hurling dia- 
tribes at the other. 

Dr. Hanchett’s present position is, that the 
study of music is a waste of mind, strength 
and time; that it has no helpful, uplifting 
influence, and lends itself just as readily to the 
service of Wrong as to that of Right, 

It is quite true that there are many engaged 
in the study of music that could be more profit- 
ably employed. That with a large number it 








is a matter of fashion and social life, and that 
for music itself they care little or nothing, But 
even on this low plane the study of music is a 
harmless one, and cannot “ lend itself to evil.”’ 
If the votaries of fashion choose to spend their 
time and money upon music as a mere accom- 
plishment, where is the harm? Could they 
not be less usefully employed ? 

That all do not attain perfection in music is 
no sign that the time employed upon it is 


wasted. The employment and real help one 


gets from music who loves it is not always | 


measured by high altitudes. It is something 
more than a mere toy to others than those who 
dwell on the mountain tops. The people who 
dwell in the valley of the land of Beulah are 
quite as happy as those who, from the high 
regions to which they have been permitted to 
ascend, behold in ecstatic vision the shining 
domes of the celestial city. Music may be the 
daily bread of others than those who have 
become its High Priests. In all the arts and 
pursuits of life there are found many who not 
only do not attain pre-eminence, but who do 
not aspire to it. They are content with a less 
prominent position and a less degree of attain- 
ment, On the plane on which such people 
live, the enjoyment and helpfulness of art is 
just as keen in proportion as on higher ones. 
It is not for those who have failed to per- 
ceive the true mission of music, and have there- 
fore failed of success as exponents of it, to 
The of 


those who have had right conceptions of it, 


question its usefulness, testimony 


and whose life-long experience has been both 
a trial and proof of it, is too overwhelmingly 


great to allow a doubt to be cast upon its | 


divine origin and mission. 


City Wotes. 


The principal musical attraction at 
Xaviers’ on Easter Sunday was Beethoven's 
Mass in C, Mr. A. J, Boex organist and 
director, 





ot. 


Miss Mayme Rogers, Miss Anna Dickman, 
Mr. Chas. H. Robinson and Mr, F. S. Smith 
will be the quartet of Christ Church for the 
coming year, under the direction of Chas. J. 
Coleman, the organist. 


The cantata, “ Pillar of Fire,’’ by Dr. Root 
and Hezekiah Butterworth, was given at New- 
port, Ky., March 8th, and repeated March 
15th, under the direction of Mr. F. B. Went- 
worth. It was a success in every respect. 


The closing matinee recital of piano and 
song by the Misses Gaul, Hoeltge and Hetlich, 
was given at the Odeon, March toth. These 
recitals have been very enjoyable, and it is 
hoped that they will be continued at some 
future time. 


Mrs. Anna Norton Hartdegen, who has been 
for some time the soprano at Dr, Vincent’s 
Church, Park Avenue, New York, is said to 
be about to succeed Mrs. Henrietta Beebe- 
Lawton in the quartet at Dr. Paxton’s 
church, one of the richest societies in the city. 


The St. Cecilia Mannerchor, Mr. A, J. Boex 
conductor, will close the season by a grand 
concert at Musik Verein Hall, April 11th. 
The principal compositions to be performed are 
by Fromm, Abt, Léwenstamm, Schreiner, 
Genée, Lacome, Mairand Verdi, Mr, Charles 
Melber, Jr., will be the solo violinist. 
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Geo. Schneider’s ninth Piano Recital at the 


|} Cincinnati Music School contained the follow- 
ing numbers: F. W. Rust, Sonata, D minor 
(composed 1785, first published 1887 Schu 

| bert, Four Impromptus, Op. go; Karganoff, 


a Etude, Op. 8, No. 3, é Arabesques, Op. 6, 
¢ Scherzo, Op. 9; Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 26, 
A-flat major. 


being 


connected 


Great preparations are made for the 
musical entertainments with 
Centennial Exposition, which opens July 4th 
The great auditorium of the Music Hall will 
not be occupied by exhibits, but will be re- 
served for concerts exclusively. A fine orches 
tra will give daily concerts, and there will be 
vocal music by various chorus organizatior 
of the city. 


the 


A Students’ Recital 
was that given by the violin and 
| classes of Prof. B, Ebann, Feb. 20th, assisted by 
Mr. Louis Morelli, Bass, and Mr. Louis Don 
dero, Clarinet, Mr Ebann has a wonderful gift 
in imparting instruction to young 
and his success was especially marked at this 
recital. A concert of a 
by the same pupils was given at the Methodist 


leserving special note 


orchestral 


students, 


similar character and 


Church on Mt. Auburn, March 23d, where 

| the successes of the first evening were re- 
peated to the satisfaction of all present. 
The third Chamber Concert of the Cincin 
| nati Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur, 
Directress, was given at Smith & Nixon 

Hall, March 20th. Mr. Bloom, violin; Mr 


Louis Wiegand, second ; Fred Stuempel, viol 
Max Grau, 'cello; and the unrivdlled 
| Mr. Magrath. 


concert was as follows: 


pian st, 
} 


George rhe program for this 


| Quartette, D major, for strings, Mozart, a. A 
gretto, b. Andante, c. Minuetto. Allegretto, d. Alle 
| gretto; Pianoforte Solos, a. Nocturne, b. Tarant 


| Chopin; Variations, from t for 
strings, Schubert; Quartette 

| and strings, Saint-Saens, a 

|} Tiaestoso ma con motlw 





for piano 
Andante 
Poco allegro piu tosto 





| moderato, d. Allegro 
| The fourth concert of the season will be 
given Tuesday evening, April 24th. 
A very useful and enjoyable series of enter- 


tainments are being given this season by the 


Young People’s League of the New Church, 
| corner of Fourth and John Streets. ‘‘ Eng 
land” has been the theme for papers, quota 
tions and discussions, Good music has beet 
interspersed. The last meeting, March 14th, 
was much in the nature of a concert. Mr. 


Walter Werner played a piano composition, 
by an English lady; a short poem on Dea 
| Stanley was read by its author, Mr, Raly 

Bower, after which a nd 
instrumental pieces were performed by Messrs. 


} 


number of vocal an 


Cabell, the organist of the church, and Mr. 
Tyrell, of the Cincinnati double quartet, the 
latter gentlemen being secured for the occa 


church 


sion by Mr. Joseph Kendall of the 
choir, The Editor of the VISITOR w 
on **English Music” 


of April 11th. 


On Thursday evening, 


ll speak 


at the League meeting 


March 8th, a Sacred 


Lenten Concert was given by the College 

Choir of the College of Music of Cincinnat 
' assisted by the Apollo Club, with accompani 
| ment of organ, piano and the College string 


| orchestra. B. W. Foley, Director ; Louis El 

gott, Pianist; W.5. Sterling, Organist. The 

| following program was given, which wi 
sincerely regret not being able to hea 


| Requiem, C minor, for mixed voices, ‘ 
Tu es Petrus, Mottet for six voices, Pal 
1524, died 1594); Mottet, Oh! God, Lord 1, When 
Thou appearest darkness flies, Mozart—S sts Mrs 


Carrie Burnet, Miss Lucy Pickard, Mr. W. A. Lem 
mon, Mr. Albert Maish, Chorus, Orchestra and 
Organ; Stabat Mater, for women’s voces, sol und 
chorus, Pergolese (born 17 died 17% Soloist 
Miss Katharine M. Dorn, Soprano, Miss Anna Rauch 
fuss, Alto Ave Maria, Chori r mixed voices 
Arcadelt (1539); Recitative and Solo, If with all your 
hearts, (‘* Elijah, Mendelssohn, Mr. W. A. Lem 
| mon; Be not afraid, Chorus, (‘ Elijah, Mendels 
| sohn 
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Concerts, Conventions, Etc. 


No notice will be taken of programs which do 
not give the names of the State and Town in which 
the concerts are given, 


A War Song Concert was given at Sparta, 
Wis., March 3d, directed by E, C. Greenlee. 
There was a semi-chorus of gentlemen, a large 
mixed chorus, and orchestra. 


The ‘‘Gounod Club” is the name of 4 new 
organization at Mansfield, O. W.H, Pontius 
has been chosen as director. It is composed 
of the very best talent in the city. 


A musicale was given ‘at Ada, O., Feb. 27th, 
by Miss Annie E. Griffiths, soprano; David 
Davis, tenor; H. C. Froehlich, violin; W. W. 
Kennett, piano. The program was a fine one, 


Mr. John Howard will spend July and a 
part of August teaching in Detroit; afterward 
probably in Canton, Ohio. Many vocalists 
and directors have already signified their in- 
tention to study with him, 


The Sparta (Wis.) Musical Convention gave 
a concert February 23d, conducted by E. C, 
Greenlee, of Conneaut, O.; Miss May Jones, 
accompanist. There was, besides the chorus, 
a ladies’ quartet, a male quartet, a brass quar- 
tet and orchestra. The program was of a 
miscellaneous character and well made up, 


Leonard N, White, son of our good friend 
Geo, L, White, of Jubilee Singers fame, has 
formed a quartet of band instrument players at 
Cornell University, at which he is a student, 
The quartet played very acceptably at a re- 
cent entertainment of the Cornell Gymnasium, 
and the prospects for the future of this organi- 
zation are most promising. 


It isa quite popular fashion of these days 
for pianists and elocutionists to unite in giving 
recitals). We have the program of one such 
given Feb, 21st, at Medora, Ill, by E. R. 
Kroeger, pianist, and Miss Bertha Westbrook, 
elocutionist. They were assisted by R. Mid- 
dleton, violinist; J. A. Carson, pianist, and 
the Orphean Club of Greenfield, 


The pupils of J. W. Bischoff, Washington, 
D. C., gave a fine concert on the evening of 
March 34, at which a very choice selection of 
vocal and instrumental music was performed, 
Mr, Bischoff is not only one of the best Amer- 
ican teachers, but is a composer of great merit, 
whose compositions are always in demand, He 
is now the efficient organist of the Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of 1oth and G. streets, 
Washington, 


One of the best concerts ever given in the 
South, was that at Baylor College, March 16th, 
under the direction of Prof. G.H. Rowe. The 
program was of a miscellaneous character; 
the selections of the highest order and in great 
variety. A feature of the concert was the 
playing of the Allen Quartet, the first of its 
kind ever organized inthe South, Its mem- 
bers are the Misses Cooper and Smith, violins, 
Miss Arta Bright, viola; Mrs. H. A. Rowe; 
cello. 


A correspondent in Xenia, O., J. Addison 
Brown, writes as follows of music in that 
place: 

The musical event of the season was the 
concert conducted by Mrs. E, Knowlton. An 
audience of seven hundred persons were pres- 
ent, and were most charmingly entertained by 
the singing and playing of Xenia’s best music- 
al talent. Mrs. Knowlton has been teaching 
voice culture in this city for ten years, and has 
trained quite a number of singers who do 
credit to their teacher. 

The Presbyterian Church, which has just 
been remodeled at an expense of nine thou- 
sand dollars, will have a fine pipe organ, 
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costing twothousand five hundred dollars, in 
place by April 15th. This being the first or- 
gan of sufficient size and variety of stops in 
our city, will be a great educator of public 
taste. There will be an organ recital during 
the same month. 

Mr. S. A. Collins has had charge of the 
music in the public schools here for seven 
years. Fifty-one of the district schools of this 
county have music taught by special teachers, 





Music in Boston. 


BosTon, March 19, 1888. 


Quality rather than quantity this month. In 
opera, however, we have had quantity as well, 
for there seems to have been a mass meeting of 
half the companies of America in our city 
recently, Fortunately for the reviewer they 
were all light opera companies, and although 
there were frequently three different operas on 
the same evening there is no need for me to 
enter into detailed description, except to say 
that the Ideals,” with the exception of Mlle, 
de Lussan, are by no means an ideal troupe 
any more, and are merely traveling on a past 
reputation, while the McCaull troupe is one of 
the strongest we have ever had in Boston in 
this kind of music. 

From light opera to Bach’s Passion Music is 
indeed a jump, yet the step was taken by the 
Boston critics last week. The Handel and 
Haydn Society gave the work in a condensed 
form, and I was heartily glad of the condensa- 
tion, for it takes four hours and a half to 
present it complete, and there is in it a great 
deal of recitative and repetition too that can 
be spared, The compromise introduced chiefly 
by Robert Franz, of shortening the reprises 
of the aria form is a good reform, for the 
dreary and formal repetition demanded by 
the old aria is excessively irksome to modern 
ears. The chorus sang well, even if without 
much power, in the divided portions, and the 
orchestra played gloriously. The obligato 
passages of oboe, flute, clarionet, and violin, 
were never done so well before in Boston. 
The vocal soloists were not so good, although 
Mr. Prehn sang finely in the baritone part, 
and Miss How made a very acceptable con- 
tralto. Mr. W. J. Winch was the tenor, and 
did all that could be expected with this very 
unsingable part. 

Another musical society — The Boylston 
Club—gave an oratorio of very different 
character a few days ago: ‘‘ Ruth,” by F. H. 
Cowen. Your London correspondent has prob- 
ably already spoken of the work, and I need 
only to say that I do not consider it to be a 
real oratorio at all. It is too graphic and 
realistic for that. It has some very romantic 
music however, and introduces Hebraic effects 
ad libitum, It is somewhat too long, and its 
real climax is reached in the beginning of the 
second part, at the Harvest Festival. Every- 
thing after that seems an anti-climax. The 
performance was excellent, 

The orchestras have been giving some de- 
lightful symphonic concerts here recently. 
Best of all was the last one, which introduced 
Frau Lehmann-Kalisch and her newly ac- 
quired husband, Herr Paul Kalisch, in some 
noble selections in the German dramatic style 
of work, The way that Frau Kalisch sang 
the ** Liebestod”’ from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” 
has never been excelled anywhere, I think; 
and her husband gave the tenor aria from 
“Fidelio,” with its atrociously difficult pas- 
sages in the highest register, as if there were 
no difficulties in it. 

The symphony at this particular concert 
was the Brahms No, 3, a work which seems to 
me as spontaneous, well-shaped, and charm- | 
ing as any symphony since Beethoven’s time. 
The Wagner Symphony in C, about which so 
much fuss has been made, was a popular suc- 








cess in Boston, but I cannot say that I was 
very enthusiastic over any part of it except the 
slow movement. I really disliked the finale, 
with its comical interruptions and bizarre 
effects in Beethoven’s manner without Beet- 
hoven’s ideas, 

Speaking of symphonies, I have just re- 
turned from looking over a great work, by a 
townsman of yours—The Symphonic Fantasie 
by Otto Singer. It is a strange work, and 
shows the taligutine of both Liszt and Wagner; 
the latter in its rich modulations, the former 
in its very peculiar shape, reminding of Liszt's 
great piano sonata, I admire the skill with 
which almost everything is evolved from the 
introduction, and the two fine fugatos intro- 
duced in the later portions of the work; also 
the transformation of the motive into the 
chief theme of the Scherzo. I only hope 
our public will appreciate the work, but that 
may be difficult upon a first hearing. 

The Kneisel quartette have given another of 
their very artistic concerts at which Fraulien 
Adele aus der Ohe played the piano part in 
Schumann’s quartette, Op. 47. She played 
from memory, and proved herself as great as 
a chamber musician as she is as a virtuoso. 
I wish you could have heard her play Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E to the students of the New 
England Conservatory of Music the other 
day. It was an electrifying exhibition of 
virtuosity. 

Within the above mentioned Conservatory 
there have been no end of concerts recently. 
Messrs, Faelten, Maas, Mahr, Bendix, Ratoli, 
and a host of others have given recitals. Ab- 
solutely the students there are surrounded 
with a musical atmosphere beyond what one 
would deem possible in America. If they do 
not imbibe some of it, it is their own fault. 

There is a rumor of Theodore Thomas com- 
ing here with his orchestra for a couple of con- 
certs, Turn about is fair play, and I would 
like to have the two great conductors— 
Gericke and Thomas—compared by the Boston 
public in its present advanced state of criti- 
cism. PROTEUS, 





Brahms’s New Double Concerto. 


Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin and 
violoncello and orchestra was produced at the 
London Symphony Concert on the 15th ult., 
and has since been repeated. It is still in man- 
uscript, and was originally produced at Co- 
logne barely four months ago, when Brahms 
himself conducted. Many composers, from 
Bach and Mozart down to Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and even later writers, have contrib- 
uted concertos for two, three, or even four 
instruments, so that Brahms has plenty of 
precedents for the task he has undertaken. 
The Viennese composer has, however, treated 
both his solo instruments and his orchestra in 
far more complex fashion than is usually the 
case in such things. The first movement is re- 
markably fine, and it will hereafter afford in- 
teresting material for analysis, inasmuch as, 
despite its manifold complications, and not- 
withstanding the sneer which has been levelled 
at it from some quarters in Germany that it is 
a mere example of academic pedantry, it is a 
notable specimen of musical workmanship, 
and displays to their fullest extent that wealth 
of resource and mastery of ever-varied treat- 
ment which are recognized features of Brahms’s 
more abstruse style. The slow movement, on 
the other hand, bears its character on the face. 
Here the composer is in his least ‘‘ advanced ” 
mood, and is content to charm by his very sim- 
plicity and melodiousness, This section, with 
its quaint principal theme, which seems to have 
about it a touch of the Hungarian element, 
and its episode, which is almost of sufficient 
importance to rank as a second subject, is a 
veritable thing of beauty, and its effect upon 
the audience was striking and immediate. In 





























the fale Brahms discards the rondo form for 
that more or less of a first al/egro, the neces- 
sary lightness of touch being afforded by the 
character of the first subject. Whether the 
composer became tired or for some other cause, 
the finale is not equal to the rest. 





The Cincinnati May Musical Festival. 


The principal works to be performed at the 
coming May Festival will include Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* St. Paul,’’ Dvorak’s “Spectre Bride,” 
Rubinstein’s ‘* Paradise Lost,” Paine’s ‘* Song 
of Promise,’’ written expressly for this Festi- 
val; Weber’s Hymn, ‘ In Seiner Ordnung,” 
etc., Saint-Saens’ Symphony for Organ and Or- 
chestra, together with numerous choice selec- 
tions, vocal and instrumental, by celebrated 
composers. 

The leading soloists will be Fraulein Lilli 
Lehmann, Mme Giulia Valda, Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, Miss Emma Cranch, Miss Elis- 
abeth Hetlich, Theodore Toedt, Herr Ka- 
lisch, M. W. Whitney, and the great Eng- 
lish tenor, Edward Lloyd, who comes under 
contract to sing solely at this Festival. 

The regular May Festival chorus of 600 
voices has been in constant training for two 
years on the music for this centennial year, 
and it is safe to say was never in better condi- 
tion for work than at present. Arthur Mees, 
the former chorus director, will act as organ- 
ist. The whole will be under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, who will add his splendid 
orchestra to the forces already secured. 

There will be an auction sale of seats to 
subscribers, April 25th. The sale of season 
tickets without premium will begin at close of 
the auction sale and continue until May 5th. 
The sale of single reserve seats will begin 
May 7th. Season tickets with reserved seat 
for seven concerts, $12; single reserved seat, 
$2; general admission, $1. The Festival will 
begin on Tuesday, May 22d, and continue 
through the week, the dates being May 22d, 
23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th. 

We shall give more complete notes of the 
Festival in our next issue, but programs, 
giving full information, will be gladly furnished 
any one upon application to the publishers of 
the VISITOR. 





The New Cantata, 





The long-looked-for festival cantata ‘*The 
Song-of Promise,” expressly composed by Mr, 
John Knowles Paine, of Harvard College, for 
our May Musical Festival, has made its ap- 
pearance in a neatly made-up score. The 
words are appropriate for the occasion, taken 
from the poem, ‘‘ My Country,”’ by Geo. Ed- 
ward Woodberry, which was published in the 
July number of the Atlantic Monthly in 1887. 
The music is in standard form, original in re- 
gard to musical ideas, and shows very consci- 
entious musical work. It is written for solo 
soprano, chorus and orchestra, and gives nat- 
urally to the chorus the lion’s share in every 
respect. The choruses are not easy, but our 
excellent festival chorus will master them, and 
give as good a performance of them as the 
composer could wish. They are characteristic 
in their adaptation of the music to the words, 
and well arranged between the different voices. 
A very powerful and effective number is the 
chorus **O land beloved,” which is full of 
surprising effects and melodious harmonies. 
Of the soprano solos we believe the Aria ‘‘O 
fair land, do thine eyes,’’ will be most appre- 
ciated. The cantata is a good and concien- 
tious work, and well worthy to be performed on 
such an occasion as our great May Musical 
Festival.— Cincinnati Enguirer, March 19. 








Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co 


APRIL. 

April ast. Joseph Haydn born 1732 at 
Rohrau. 

April 2d, Franz Lachner died 1804 in 
Bavaria. 

April 3d. Louis Besozzi born 1814 at Ver- 
sailles. 

April 4th. ‘‘Israel in Egypt” first given 


1739 at London. 


April 5th. Elizabeth Poole born 1820 at 
London. 

April 6th. Friedrich Volkmann born 1815 
in Saxony. 

April 7th. Paolo Tosti born 1827 at Or- 
tona. 

April 8th. Gaetano Donizetti died 1848 at 
Bergamo. 

April 9th. A. T. Corfe born 1777 at Salis- 
bury. 

April roth. ‘I Martiri’”’ first performed 
1840 at Paris. 

April 1th. Charles Halle born 1819 at 
Hagen. 

April 12th. Jos. Lanner died 1801. at 
Vienna, 

April 13th. “ Messiah” first given 1742 at 
Dublin. 

April 14th. Handel died 1759 in London. 


April 15th. 
at Trieste. 


Alberto Randegger born 1832 


April 16th. J. B. Cramer died 1858 in 
London. 

April 17th. Johann Naumann born 174! at 
Blasewitz. 

April 18th. Franz Von Suppe born 1820 in 
Dalmatia. 

April t9th. Ernst Richter died 1879 at 
Leipsic. 

April 20th, Ch. DeBeriot died 1870 at 
Louvrain. 

April 21st. Ferd. Gumbert born 1818 at 
Berlin. 

April 22d. Henri Berton died 1844 at 
Paris. 

April 23d. John Burrowes born 1787 at 
London. 

April 24th. Johann Kirnberger born 1721 
at Saalfeld, 

April 25th. Louis Spohr born 1784 at 
Brunswick. 

April 26th. Auguste Panseron born 1796 at 
Panis. 

April 27th. Friedrich Flotow born 1812 in 
Mecklenburg. 

April 28th. Jules DeSoria born 1843 at 
Bordeaux. 

April 29th. ‘‘Creation”’ first given 1798 at 
Vienna. 

April 30th. Henry Bishop died 1855 at 


Finchley, England. 





The Harvard Piano Co. 


The Harvard Piano Company is a regularly 
incorporated company under the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts. It controls the lot 
on the corner of Malden and Albany streets, 
Boston, (12,000 sq. feet,) and will shortly build 
a factory thereon. 
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The Visitor in Nebraska. 


A teacher and conductor of music in Frank- 
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Musical bopper. 


If a man gets up when the day breaks, can 
it be said that he has a whole day before him? 


A brother in prayer meeting the other night 
prayed for the absent who were ‘ prostrated 
on beds of sickness and sofas of wellness.”’ 


Young physician (pompously)—Yes, I’ve 
called at Mr. Brown’s three times a day for a 


week. He is a very sick man, Miss Smith. 
Miss Smith—-He must be by this time.— 7%e 
| Epoch. 
A little miss had prepared to recite in Sab- 











bath-school the line, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures.”’ 
When the teacher asked for her verse she hesi- 
tated, then bravely gave it thusly: ‘* Hunt 
for the prescription,” 
WHY WE REFRAIN 


The brightest thoughts are those we never writ 
The wittiest words are those we never say 
Some other fellow has the copyright 
And so for us to use them wouldn't pay 


— Somerville Journal, 


Two married ladies were talking in a street 
car. One was recounting the wonderful say- 
ings of her precocious children. ‘I was trav- 
eling in the West,” said one, “‘ accompanied 
by my six-year-old Freddie. We stopped at a 
railroad eating-house, where a colored man 
walked up and down pounding agong. Fred. 
listened awhile, and with a North Side look 
of contempt said: ‘ Maybe that fellow thinks 
he’s playing a tune, but he isn’t.’ ”’ 
Tribune. 


Chicago 


Farmer Bascom (to his nephew)—-Do you 
play nothing ? 

De Smith—I play the violin a litth—by 
ear. 
Farmer—Thunderation ! 

I thought it was considerable of a knack 
Goodness! it 


f ee 


Let’s see you do 
it. 
to play by hand, but by ear! 
must lap over everything.— Aurlington 
Press. 


** Rock, rock the cradle,’’ Kate Castleton’s 
new lullaby song, is worthy the success it has 
attained. Its melody though very simple, is 
pretty and pure, its words clean and befitting 
a song of the lullaby character. Good, whole- 
some words are not always found in the popu- 
lar songs of the day, and because they 
found in this one is why we call special atten- 
tion to it, 


are 





—_—_——___  __ 


Some Rules for Choir Members. 
1. Be a little tardy at rehearsals; let the 
others commence. 

2. Don’t begin to sing at once after enter- 
ing the room, sit down or rather up, and rest 
until you can ‘‘ get your breath,’”’” While rest- 
ing take the opportune moment to have a little 
hand shake and confidential chat with some 
of those in the seat in front of you. This 
will attract the attention of the leader and 
choir to the fact that you have arrived. 

3. Don’t bother to look at the leader when 
you commence to sing; just take your time 
and come in when you feel like it—can’t you 
tell just as well as he? 

4. Asarule sing loud, at least loud enough 
to drown your neighbor, When 
marked to be sung with expression, let up a 
little and roll your eyes heavenward ; 


the music is 


the con 


| gregation will then see as well as hear you, 


lin, Neb., says of the Visiror choir music: | 
| right up and tell him you don’t know much 


‘“*My choir sings the music with cheerful 
hearts, I cannot use language that can fully 


express my admiration of such music as ** Lord | 


of Hosts,” in February number. 
J. M. BLOSE, 
Director of Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin, Neb. 





and know just what you are trying to express. 
5. When the chorister announces the 
anthem, if it does not please your fancy, speak 


about music, but you think that piece is “* just 
horrid.’”’ This will be of real service to him, 
as he will give so much weight to your criti 
cism; besides, he is anxious to sing “ 
pieces” all the time.—7Z. Martin Towne, in 
Song Friend, 


lovely 























































Children’s Technique. 


he first consciousness in every human life 
is of action. Movement is the first, the most 
indispensable proof that life exists. So it is 
with the artistic life. The child perceives a 
system of action, and it is this system that 
affords a primitive conception that the artistic 
life exists. Strength results from action that 
is properly controlled. In the child’s piano 
practice, the forcing process of making the 
fingers exercise until acute pain is experienced 
is wholly wrong. It is unnatural and even 
dangerous. With a view of avoiding such 
danger, the child should be taught to move its 
fingers as naturally as possible, yet in strict 
accordance with the system that has been 
outlined. The natural weight of the child’s 
finger after it has been lifted perpendicularly 
from the key-board, and then let drop without 
the slightest attempt being made to animate 
its downward progress, is all the element of 
force that can reasonably be required. It was 
this idea that Mozart, Hummel, and even 
Beethoven illustrated in their most advanced 
stages of piano technique. With the modern 
pianoforte, however, more force is required, 
though it cannot safely be applied until the 
hand and fingers have been thoroughly trained 
in strict accordance with the old methods, 
To demand that sound shall result from the 
early action of the fingers will surely tend 
to cripple and not to encourage the technique 
that it is desirable to attain. A systematic set 
of exercises or finger gymnastics must now be 
taught, and, pardon the repetition, this 
instruction should be imparted away from the 
key-board. It should also be more or less 
disassociated with alternate or successive 
movements of the finger. When the first 
lesson has been learned, namely, the art of 
moving each finger separately a given number 
of times and then simultaneously with other 
fingers, it will then be in order to treat of 
successive movement, 

Here let us acknowledge that the child’s 
attention should not be too exclusively con- 
fined to the subject under consideration ; 
otherwise its practice will inevitably be ham- 
pered by an experience of tediousness, and the 
early musical training will be made a dete noir 
instead of a pastime. The teacher should win 
the affection and confidence of the child by 
such patience and indomitable perseverance on 
his own part as will inspire and not enforce 
their imitation. The child will then cheer- 
fully share in whatsoever of martyrdom :s to 
be undergone. Especially impress the begin- 
ner that the aim of piano playing is neither in 
holding the hands and fingers in certain 
correct positions, nor in the practice of exer- 
cises, yet that such systems are merely 
employed in the attainment of a most laudable 
ambition. It is this ambition that must first 
be awakened, and then gaurded with great 
care. By most adroit methods it should con- 
stantly be kept alive and encouraged. Should 
the child become fretful over its task, he 
should first be made to laugh or to indulge in 
a little self-ridicule before any further instruc- 
tion is attempted, Avoid pedantry. Enliven 
the lessons with anecdotes pertaining to the 
subject. For example, tell the child about 
some of the absurd means that have been 
adopted by great musicians and pianists with 
a view of making their fingers strong. Kalk- 
brenner daily bathed his hands in warm 
bullock’s blood, and he was in the habit of 
walking a mile or two to the slaughter-house, 
in order to gratify his idiosyncrasy. Clara 
Schumann adopted the more sensible plan of 
bathing her hands in arnica. Robert Schu- 
mann, as is well known, irreparably destroyed 
the use of his fourth finger by an uncalled for | 
attempt to remove by surgery the ligaments. | 
connecting certain fingers of his hand. Tell 





the child about Tausig, and what a wonderful 
player he was, yet how fatal was his ambition. 
All such anecdotes should contribute to the 
charm of the lesson hour, with a view of 
strengthening the companionship that should 
exist between teacher and pupil. If the child 
does not welcome the teacher’s coming with 
as much delight as though he were his most 
intimate friend, the chances are that the for- 
mer is to blame, yet a change of instructors in 
such cases should be made with caution. 





Music at Wooster, 0. 


Epiror Visiror:--The enclosed program 
was recently rendered at Wooster, Ohio. Merz 
has raised the musical department of the Uni- 
versity into a most flourishing condition. 
Lecture-recitals occur every Saturday through- 
out the school year. A well-drilled chorus of 
seventy-five voices furnishes the vocal illustra- 
tions. Musical people attend these lecture- 
recitals within a radius of fifty miles of Woos- 
ter. It isa musical Mecca in Northern Ohio. 
Respect and love for our art are elements 
of the atmosphere of Wooster. The writer 
traveled seventy-five miles in a ‘* New York” 
blizzard to attend the recital in question, and 
he feels well repaid. PERCIVAL. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Rew Music. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 
(Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, small letters 
those below and above respectively.) 


VOCAL. 


Grand Festival Te Deum Laudamus. 
Quartet or double Quartet, sg Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor and Bass solos, by G. + ae fel. Op. 31. 
B-Gat. 4 Priee..«. ss 0s ees ; 1 25. 
This is a remarkably effective composition, of real 

musical merit, with great variety of harmonic and 
melodie effects. While of but moderate difficulty it 
will commend itself to singers of the highest attain- 
ments, as it is constructed upon the most approved 
art forms, and is thoroughly musicianly in every 
respect. 

Come where the Murmuring Brooklets 
Flow. Quartet tage solos. Words and music by 
H. Henner. C. 3% Price...... . - $1 25 
A quartet written in the popular style, quite pleas- 

ing in all its parts. Good for School Exhibitions, 

Conventions, Concerts, etc. 


Sleigh Bells. Song and Chorus. Words - 
mu by Mrs. L. M. Summerfield. A-flat. 3. 
Se Ce hace Ree ee ee ; se. 
A song in the popular style, with a pleasant jingle 
to it quite in keeping with the subject. 


The Ferry for Shadowtown. Lullaby. 
Words by Lilian Dynevor Rice. mee by H. 8 
Case. B-flat. 3. ctoF. Price ... . . 400. 
A charming lullaby song, written and dedicated 

to Dr. J. W. Bischoff, by one of his pupils. 

Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadow-town ; 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness is closing down. 


There Comes a Time. Song. Words by F. 
B. Plympton. Music by Walter 8. Coffey. C. 4. 
EtoF. Price 35 
An artistic song, of great beauty, of a somewhat 

plaintive character, very expressive and effective. 


oO Gloomy Day. Song. By L. M. French. eA- 
flat. 34%. Price... 5 
The music of this song is not as gloomy as the 

title would suggest, but still is appropriate and well 

written. It admits of great variety in expression 
and is worthy the study of the best singers. 


Second Thoughts are Best. _ Ballad. 
Words by F. E. Weatherley. Music by J. B. Camp 
bel. D. 3. 600 FT. PY. tes ius . . 90c. 


Where the wood path broke in twain, 
Doubting Dolly checked her rein: 
“If I take that path,’’ mused she, 

‘‘T shall meet with somebody. 

Nay, but that would never do, 
Maiden’s must be won, not woo.”’ 

So the other path she pressed, 

Saying “second thoughts are best.’ 


THE ‘MUSICAL VISITOR. 








What comes of obeying second thoughts is told in 
the remaining verses. It is a good song, especially 
good for an encore piece. 


The Solemn Owls. Comic Quartet for male 
voices. Words vy Eugene Field. usic by Walde 
mar Malmene. | Peers $i 00. 


Good male quartets are always in demand. This 
is good in every way. Well performed it cannot fail 
to interest and entertain. It is not hard, but re 
quires practice. Try it. 


Kleine Katie, or Open your Mouth and Shut your 
yes. Song. Words and Music by Harry W. Rich. 
a rt a to E. Price... 40c. 
This is already Pre as +. by Pete F. Baker 
in his comedy of “ Chris.” ang bs a yodle, to be 
sung in the usual manner, me Ako ‘of which is 
not included in the above description. The song is 
in the * Duteh”’ dialect. 





Old Love Song, (fits L Aebeslied). Song. Alto 
4. 


or Baritone trik Meyer-Helmund. D. da 
i. Sins + 5S e6 e-4 echoe 4 6:06 b 6 68 400c. 
The Letter, (Der Brief). Song for uae or 
Tenor. G. 4. dtog. Price... . Be’ 


The above are two of Meyer-Helmund’ 8 best | songs, 
and are already quite successful. We publish two 
editions of each, for high and low voices respect- 
ively. 


Dog Lost. Kindergarten Song. By H. P. Danke. 
ae. BGO Bees « 6-0 Sa woes se ¢ e 


The above is No.1 of aset of six Kindergarten 
Songs by Mr. Danks. ‘Dog Lost’’ is very funn 


| anda young lad or miss of spirit and good mimic 


powers can make it very interesting. The others of 
the set will be issued at once, 


Dews of Heaven. Trio for 1st and 2d Soprano 
and Alto. By A. O. Browne. C. 3. Price. . 35e. 
This Trio has been prepared and will be found 

ve y useful for closing exercises in female seminaries 

and schools of like character. It is not difficult nor 
of extended compass, and no doubt will be largely 
used at the coming Commencements. 


Thy Lovely Face. Robert Schumann. Ar 
ranged as a male quartet by Louis Schehlman. F. 
A Gebeee. FUR. 6 wee sc ews ds ‘ . 8c. 
This c harming quartet has just been added to our 
famous Apollo Setof songs for male voices. It isa 
sufficient proof of the merit of this adaptation that 
it has been placed upon this set, and that it is used 
by the Apollo Club of Cincinnati. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Rinalde Wakes. By G. C. Knopfel, Op. 24. 
we ee The. 
; grac Bing aia nen stenting composition which 
cannot fail tocommand the respect of good musi- 
cians. It is not difficult, but very effective in every 
way. 
Serenade Hongrolee. Charles Neustadt. Op. 
50e. 


7a Os Gh Ue 0 kb ee Sc 6 AM 


i cas ne guattd Nieg full of the peculiar- 
ities of Hungarian music, both in rhythm and 
melody. It requires some skill to play it well and 
to bring out its beauties. 


MANDOLINE AND 
PIANO. 


Stephanie Gavotte. D. 3. Arranged by 
‘Winthrop.”’ 
Mexican Serenade. D. 3. Arranged by 


“ Winthrop.”’ 


The above are solos for the Mandoline, with piano 
accompaniments. Others will be issued in rapid 
succession, 


ORCHESTRA. 


He Kissed Me Ere I Knew It. Song by T. 
P. Westendorf. Arranged for amare orchestra a 
Charles L. Lewis. Price. . owe + ee 25e. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


The Song of Promise. Written for the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival of 1888, by J. K. Paine. Per 
Ee as Lae ae eee eae Ce 75e. 


Hymn, Carl Maria Von Weber. Op. 386. To be 
sung at the Cincinnati May Festival, 1888. Pr . 50c. 


Songs for the Young People’s Meet- 


ings. A choice collection adapted for use in 
societies “a Christian endeavor, by Rey. C. H. 
Oliptamt. PWbGR. 6 i 0 se 0 6 0 ce hee be 15e. 


Catalogues and Price Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


of the marked price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 






































Choir. (HYMN ANTHEM.,) 


Grant Us Thy Blessing, Our Father. 





Words and Music by GEO. F. ROOT. 
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How Lovely Are Toy Dwellings Fair. 
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Response. No. l. 


(AFTER PRAYER.) 
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(AFTER PRAYER.) 
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ORGAN MOVEMENT. 


Batiste. 


MODERATO. 
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The 25-CENT BOTTLES are put up for the 
accommodation of all who desire simply a COUGH 
or CROUP REMEDY. 

Those desiring a remedy for CONSUMPTION 
orany LUNG DISEASE should secure the large 
$1.00 bottle. For thecure of this distressing disease 
there has been no medicine yet discovered that can 
show more evidence of real merit than ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


‘* AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


WM. KNABE & CO, 


=—=—= 





HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 








50 
Standard * Songs 


For Bass Voices. 
With Accompaniment for Piano. 


A superb collection of gems by the best writers, 
including selections from the operas. Among the 
composers represented are Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, Fesca, 
Cherubini, Homberg, etc., ete., ete. 

Al: tae best standard Songs in one convenient 


volume 
PRICE, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 


TH JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





| lection to be entitled“ IDEAL ANTHEMS.” 
| lieve that ‘Ideal Anthems” is the very best work 
| Mr. Danks has ever produced, and predict for it the 

greatest 


| 
} 
| 


A BOOK OF GEMS 


\odern Vocal fjuets 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


This isa superb collection for similar or mixed 
voices, containing the choicest of the duets that 
have become standards during the last twenty 
years, together with some of the older compositions 
without which a collection of this kind would be 
incomplete. The advan of having such stand- 
ards collected in one volume can not be over- 
estimated. Itis a souyenir as well as a convenience 
Among the authors represented are 





PINSUTI, RUBINSTEIN, MENDELSSOHN 
GUMBERT, KUCKEN, CAMPANA, 
ABT, GLOVER, Etc., Etc. 


Printed by the lith h przocess. Prices: Paper, 
$1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


‘‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN LIONEST PRICE." 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactared by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


Ideal Anthems, 


By H, P. DANKS. 


On account of the great success of Mr. Danks’ 

former low-priced collection of Anthems, and the 

increasing demand for a new book similar in grade, 

form and price, the same author has pre a | 4 
e 





larity. 
Price 3 conte cach by mail, postpaid; $3.60 
per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 








These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which.establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM KNABE & CoO., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
































For Readings ond Recitations. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 


Weo. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 





“America needs this book for the home and 
school.""—Journal of Education. 


Gongs of History (7 #zutzaterrr 


Author of 
‘Zig-Zag Journeys,” etc. 
| Original American Ballads 


for family reading, 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosPRL > No. 4, and its lidat school recitations, etc. Price, $1.00. 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. ML Moods ena Hew England Pabitehing Co., Boston. 
others e in Evangelistic work, have felt the Sent on sean of peice. 
need of having additional new songs, and Gosrei | ———-—— - 


Hymns No. 5 has been especial!) pared 
this growing necessity. =e nae 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


number in, previous ‘singis volemes, 
n 
But it wit it will The sodas t the same a Be volumes, 


MUSIC EDITION. 


THE MELODIES OF 


GOSPEL HYMNS 





Board Covers........... $30. 100 COomwsoLIDA TED 
Plexible Cloth........... 50.00 oer 100 
WORDS ONLY. ane ARRANGED FOR THE 
a hoa We is Se? 9 2% 100 
Cloth Ley, with Gin Stamp a 18.08 od 100 
NONPAREIL eee 
If ordered by mail, « ai 
wane Editions, Zets, aad 5 ote for ies 34-* bo ue 9 


or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonperei] ition 
No. 5 will | — or combined with GosrgL 
nue Meg 


GOSP L HYMNS are the only books of 
tne hina used by Messrs. M —— 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings, 

not be deceived by gy ~ 
ments of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOBN CHURCE ct, Cincinnati. 


By 8S. C. HAYSLIP, 


For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 
MEETINGS, and all 
REVIVAL SERVICES. 


A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
will agree perfectly with the Cornet played from this 


one. 
Price, $1.00. 








‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 








The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. Cincinnati, O. 
p4L¥ ate. t = hy all x56 SACRT. AR... BRIGHT 5Onet. rt (TERLUP ES 


ae om the new Bass Song, * *Kinc or Tue Sea.’ RIMER. 


a: mat oe Say a (an. s greatest 
FF et ead rosie Adopted by the American ( —— ~ of 
—— e 


“yy a> | made necessary to a degree from 


y. 
“_ Pag, rR'S,, ee i nnclcal 


oo terms. 
NG OF THE @EA. A NCERT 

. K' So Ss Baritone. Cone : 

Sent postpaid on receipt of marked pri - If 


ng for Bass or 
your music dealer don’t keep them, send directly 
to H. BR. PALMER. Lockbox 2841, N “Ys City. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E, V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


Feneral {fjusic fjealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


Agents for best makes of 












Dow where the easton tre > ing. Down where the sea- how’ rs grow. 
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Music Books = Always | In Season 


| One who can play or sing need never be lonely—with 


such books as these in the house 


Classical Pianist «na Piano Classi¢s,oe'.poie: 


and fine collections of the best new pieces by em 
inent com posers. 
contains much 


Young People’s Classics, orce canes mune 


Best editions of the Piano works of BEETHOVEN, 
MOZART, CHUPIN, SCHUMANN and MENDELS 
SOHN, for sale. Send for lists 








Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
Song Classics, $) —50 high-class songs. 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, $1—the« 
favorite songs of a half-century 
College Songs, 50 cts —popular and easy. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, #2 


Any Book ae Retail Price. 


Wide-Aw wake § Sunday Schools 


are not satisfied with singing “‘ as it happens,"’ but 

take pains, by classes and rehearsals, to prepare their 

young singers for solos and choruses, for Sunday and 
for Festival singing. For such schools Ditson & Co 
provide the bestof music by the best of composers 

Children’s Diadem, 80 cts., % per dozen, Abbey 
and Munger. The newest book, full of very sweet 
songs, and well fitted to succeed their other suc 
cessful books. 

Voices of Praise, 40 cents, 4.20 per dozen, Rev. 
Chas. L. Hutchins. A handsome book. of great 
merit, and highly recommended. Dignified yet 
brilliant hymns and tunes. 

New ary Songs, 35 cts , $5.60 per doz., Rev. 
E foffman and J. H. Tenney; more than 50,000 
sold. New edition, condensed and improved 

Song Worship, %5 cts., $5.60 per doz., L. O. Emer 
son and W. F. Sherwin, both distinguished ‘‘ Sun 
day-school Com posers."’ 

Singing on the Way, 35 cents, $5.60 per dozen. 
Jewett and Holbrook. 

Songs of Promise, 
Hoffman and Tenney. 
Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for re- 

tail price), or for specimen pages (free)? 


B Oliver Ditson & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


35 cents, $3.60 per dozen. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
Best Books, without regard to the interests of 
authors or publishers, and are great patrons of 
Ditson & Co.’s carefully made books, compiled by 
the best talent 

For lists and descriptions please correspond 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Kaie D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 136 of the sweet 
est of sweet Songs. 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts 
PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 
American School Music Readers. Book 1, 35 cts 
Gems for Liule Singers, 30 cts., Emerson & 
Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 


United Voices, 30 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts . 
both by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar. 


Royal Singer, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. Refined 


and Beautiful Part Songs. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed, post 
free, for the price here given. 


PIANOS axv ORGANS OLIVER DITSON&CO. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


| 0. B. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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